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this remark. " Davenant, already a widower, marries the
daughter of Sir Edmund Travers ; she had a former attach-
ment, but his lordship gets his rival a ship, and sends him
upon a distant discovery, perhaps to the North Pole. In
a ramble to Spa, Davenant meets with the sister of this
very Captain, and under another name marries her. After
a short cohabitation he quits her, and from Paris transmits
to her an account of his own death. The second wife,
conceiving herself a widow, comes to England, and marries
clandestinely the son of Davenant. On the morning of
her marriage, she accidentally sees her first husband, his
father. The circumstances are at length disclosed by
Lady Davenant to the c precious villain/ her husband, who
from desperation destroys himself, and so removes the
only bar to the happiness of the survivors. Yet the sort
of happiness is enviable, and should be preserved as
a dramatic rarity. Dormer, the discoverer, comes back to
take the command of the real Lady Davenant, and the son
has to forget, if possible, that his father was born before
him.

Henderson was amazingly terrible with all these horrors
about him ; and Miss Younge delightful in the suffering
and excellent Lady Davenant. She had a sensible patience
in her composition, a dignity in misfortune quite unaffected:
and in all her range, and it was a very wide one, never
shone more than in the meek endurance of a brutal or
profligate husband. This it was that almost rendered her
sublime in the Countess of Narbonne. Sir Edmund
Travers, a character of odd humour, acted by Yates in this
play, showed a peculiar comedy, which we now happily
preserve in Dowton: from its chasteness it will combine
with tragedy, at a proper distance from the catastrophe.

On the following night Mr. Pratt, whose Fair Circassian
has been mentioned, followed up his serious success by a
comic failure; it was called The School for Vanity. Among
the extraordinary events, a baronet is saved from drowning
by an alderman (!) of the name of Ingot. Such an incident
passed even dramatic credibility. c For the water swells a
man, and what a thing should I have been when I had been
swoln! I should have been a mountain of mummy.'